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ALBANIA. 13 Aug.—Attack on Italian ship in the Corfu Channel (see 
Italy). 


ARAB LEAGUE. 15 Aug.—The political committee of the Arab 
League met in Alexandria. 


ARGENTINA. 4 Aug.—sStrikes. The General Confederation of Mari- 
time and Allied Trades announced that their funds were exhausted and 
ordered their members to return to work. 

14 Aug.—It was learned that the Finance Ministry had decided to 
transfer to London the sum of 30,786,000 pesos (nearly £2 m.) to 
enable the Argentine buying committee there to settle outstanding 
debts. 


AUSTRALIA. 2 Aug.—Korea. Mr Fadden, the acting Prime Minister, 
announced that the Australian infantry force serving in Japan was to be 
built up to its full war establishment—involving an increase of 13,000— 
and that men volunteering from it would serve in Korea. 

6 Aug.—Mr Spender, the Minister for External Affairs, left Sydney 
by air on the first stage of his journey to London. 

7 Aug.—Budget. It was announced that Australia’s favourable 
balance of trade of £A127,047,000 in 1948-49 was reduced to 
£A79,443,000 in the year ending 30 June 1950 owing to the increase in 
imports over exports. Exports of merchandise valued at £A615,393,000 
were £A74 m. more than in 1948-49, but imports at £A535,960,000 
were nearly {A122 m. more than in 1948-49, mainly because of the 
increased exports of motor vehicles and machinery. Exports to the 
United Kingdom in the year 1949-50 were £A239 m., {Arg m. more 
than in 1948-49, and imports from the United Kingdom, £A279,134,000 
compared with £A209,313,000. The unfavourable trade balance with 
North America in 1949-50 was {£A6,078,000 compared with 
£A12,543,000 in 1948-49. se 

Broadcast by Mr Menzies (see United States). 

10 Aug.—Mr Spender in Rome (see /taly). 

13 Aug.—Mr Menzies in Tokyo (see Japan). 


BELGIUM. 2 Aug.—Christian Social feeling against the King’s 
‘surrender’ hardened throughout the country. Parliamentary members 
of the party, summoned to a meeting with the Prime Minister, strongly 
criticized the Cabinet and the party leaders for yielding to the Socialists 
and Liberals and asked for an official account of what had happened. 
M. Duvieusart walked out of the meeting. The King received Baron 
van der Straten-Waillet, the president of the party, who later informed 
the Christian Social members of Parliament that in the King’s opinion 
his decision should be endorsed by all who realized that the mainten- 
ance of the monarchy depended on national unity. 

Following further high-level political discussions, the Prime Minister's 
office, with King Leopold’s approval, issued the text of a letter written 
by the King during the final deliberations the preceding day on the 
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‘transfer of the royal prerogatives. It stated that the Government had 
declared that the King’s acceptance of the proposals placed before him 
' was of such importance that otherwise the Ministers would be unable 
‘to pursue their mission. ‘In those circumstances, I have granted my 
agreement for reasons of national appeasement. I fervently desire that 


the country will understand my attitude.’ 

The situation in the country was generally quiet though more bombs 
exploded at Antwerp. It was learned that work had been generally 
resumed, except at the port of Antwerp where the dockers were striking 
for wage increases and shorter hours. 

3 Aug.—The Prime Minister submitted to Parliament the text of a 
Bill to transfer the royal prerogatives to Prince Baudouin. 

6 Aug.—A clash occurred in Brussels between a crowd of royalist 
sympathizers and factions hostile to the King. Four people were 
injured and three arrested. 

§ Aug.—M. Duvieusart, speaking in Parliament of the Royal ques- 


tion, said that King Leopold’s decision had been taken on the Govern- 


ment’s advice because the country had been threatened with civil war. 


He insisted that the national parties should support the Prince. 


Defence—M. Duvieusart told Parliament that the Government pro- 
posed to increase defence expenditure by 5,000 m. francs, bringing total 
defence expenditure in 1950 to 13,500 m. francs. ‘Economic mobiliza- 


tion’ had been made necessary by international events and the public 
works programme must now be directed mainly towards defence. An 
‘increase of industrial capacity to the value of 20,000 m. francs was 
possible independently of the resources of the Belgian Congo, and this 
would be put at the disposal of the Western Union and North Atlantic 
_ Treaty Powers, provided there was an adequate system of international 
compensation. 


g Aug.—M. Buset, chairman of the Socialist Party, speaking in the 
Parliament debate on the Bill for transferring the royal prerogatives to 
Prince Baudouin, said that in the higher interests of the country the 


Socialists would support the Prince. They had opposed the King for 
political reasons but had not requested him to leave the country, pro- 
_ vided the transfer of power remained effective. Later the Bill was passed 
_ by 165 votes to 27 (26 Christian Social members and 1 Independent 
Liberal), with 7 abstentions (2 Christian Socials and 5 Communists). 


10 Aug.—The Senate passed the Bill for the transfer of the royal 


prerogatives by 121 votes to 22 (Christian Social members), with 23 
abstentions (21 Christian Socials and 2 Communists). 


11 Aug.—Prince Baudouin took the oath of allegiance as ‘Prince 


Royal’ (pending the attainment of his majority in September 1951) 
before a joint session of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 


The Prime Minister later submitted the resignation of the Government 


to the Prince and agreed that it should continue meantime as a caretaker 


Government. 

The King broadcast a message to the people appealing for calm and 
national unity under his son. He urged that all feelings of resentment 
be avoided and the past forgotten. 
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BELGIUM (continued) 

12 Aug.—A bomb exploded outside the Communist Party head- 
quarters in Brussels causing much damage. 

13 Aug.—M. van Zeeland, the Foreign Minister in the outgoing 
Government, agreed to try to form a new Government after M. 
Duvieusart, M. Segers, and M. de Schrijver had refused the task. 

15 Aug.—Government Changes. M. van Zeeland announced the 
formation of a Christian Social Government. The Ministry included: 
M. Pholien, Prime Minister; Col. Degreef, Defence; M. van Zeeland, 
Foreign Affairs; M. Brasseur, Interior; M. van Houtte, Finance: 
and M. Coppé, Economic Affairs. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 12 Aug.—Nigeria. Twenty-three persons 
were killed and several wounded in an inter-tribal clash in eastern 
Nigeria. The area was later declared a ‘proclaimed district’, which 
involved the surrender of all arms and ammunition to the District 
Officer. 


BULGARIA. 16 Aug.—Note to Turkey on repatriation of Muslims 
(see Turkey). 


BURMA. 7 Aug.—Diplomatic contact established with Peking (see 
China). 

14 Aug.—It was learned that Saw Ba U Gyi, leader of the Karen 
National Defence Organization, had recently been killed by Govern- 
ment troops in an operation north of Kawkareik, near the Burma-Siam 
frontier. Two Englishmen, Capt. Vivian and a man named Baker who 
had been working with the rebels, were also killed. 

16 Aug.—It was announced that Government forces had liberated 
the entire Henzada district in western Burma from the hands of the 
rebels. 


CANADA. 4 Aug.—Korea. It was learned that Mr Pearson, the 
Minister for External Affairs, had visited Washington on 29 July for dis- 
cussions on developments in Korea and elsewhere. Before returning to 
Ottawa he had met Mr Trygve Lie in New York. 

7 Aug.—Korea. Mr St Laurent, Prime Minister, reaffirmed in a 
broadcast the Government’s support for the U.N. ‘police action’ in 
Korea and said they had decided to recruit a special army brigade which 
could be used in Korea or for carrying out elsewhere Canada’s obliga- 
tions under the U.N. Charter or the North Atlantic Treaty. He ex- 
plained that it would not be possible to send any part of the existing 
Canadian Army without dangerously weakening the country’s immed- 
iate defences. The Government were putting forward an expanded 
defence programme and the authorities were pressing on with recrult- 
ment for the forces and with the production of armaments. They were 
working in close co-operation with the U.S.A. to make the most effec- 
tive use of the joint resources of both countries in common defence. 

Government Changes. It was announced that Mr Milton Gregg had 
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been appointed Minister of Labour in succession to Mr Mitchell who 
had recently died. 

g Aug.—Korea. Mr Claxton, Defence Minister, announced that Brig. 
Rockingham had been appointed to command the special force being 
raised to serve the United Nations. 

Defence. It was learned that recruitment for the permanent forces was 
being speeded up to complete an establishment of 50,000 men and to 
provide for the accession of 40 per cent over that strength, as now 
authorized by the Government. 

U.S.A. It was learned that a special session of the U.S.—Canada 
Mobilization Planning Committee had agreed to recommend to their 
Governments practical measures to make the most effective use of the 
resources of North America for common defence. 

15 Aug.—Tripartite talks on naval standardization (see Great Britain). 


CHINA. 2 Aug.—A statement issued by Gen. Chiang Kai-shek said 
that he and Gen. MacArthur had reached agreement on the defence of 
Formosa, based on Chinese-U.S. military co-operation. He welcomed 
the idea of working again with ‘our old comrade in arms’. 

4 Aug.—Six jet fighters, the first instalment of America’s new military 
aid to the Nationalist Government, arrived in Formosa. 

Gen. MacArthur set up a liaison office at Taipeh to co-ordinate 
Chinese-U.S. measures for the defence of Formosa. The head of the 
new office was Gen. Fox, Gen. MacArthur’s deputy Chief of Staff. 

5 Aug.—The official Communist news agency quoted a statement by 
_ Gen. Liu Po-chen, chairman of the south-west China military affairs 
committee, stating that the People’s Army would soon liberate Tibet. 
The Tibetans would be given regional autonomy and religious freedom 
and their army would be reorganized as part of the Chinese People’s 
Army. 

6 Aug.—Nationalist aircraft attacked Communist shipping con- 
centrated off the mainland opposite Formosa. Over 100 junks and other 
light craft were claimed to have been destroyed. 

Two unidentified motor junks shelled and slightly damaged the 
U.S. freighter Steel Rover just after she had cleared Hongkong waters 
with an arms cargo for Saigon, Indo China. 

7 Aug.—The British steamer Hangsang was fired on when she 
approached Hong Kong. 

The Burmese Ambassador presented his letters of credence to Mao 
Tse-tung in Peking, declaring that his Government wished to main- 
tain the close and friendly relations with China which had existed for 
centuries. 

g Aug.—Mr Harriman on Formosa (see United States). 

10 Aug.—Gen. MacArthur on Formosa talks (see Japan). 

11 Aug.—Mr Acheson on Formosa (see United States). 

14 Aug.—It was learned that Ambassadors had been exchanged be- 
tween the Peking Government and North Korea and Outer Mongolia. 

15 Aug.—Reports reaching Moscow said that two Nationalist- 
directed underground movements had been smashed in Tientsin. 
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CHINA (continued) 

Mr Attlee on Formosa (see Great Britain). 

Mao Tse-tung, in a message to the North Korean Government on the 
anniversary of the Korean liberation from the Japanese, expressed 
Chinese support for ‘the Korean people in their just war against U.S, 
imperialism and aggression’ and their confidence in final victory. 

16 Aug.—Blockade. The British steamer Tsinan struck a mine in the 
Yangtze while going to Shanghai from Hong Kong. There were no 


casualties. 


COUNCIL OF EUROPE. 3 Aug.—The Committee of Ministers met 
in Strasbourg. 

4 Aug.—The Committee of Ministers dealt with three proposals 
raised by the General Affairs Committee of the Assembly. On the 
question whether member States should appoint special Ministers for 
Council of Europe affairs, they agreed that the decision should be left to 
the discretion of Governments. They were opposed to the suggestion 
that the Ministers should invite Parliaments to debate recommendations 
from the Assembly even if these had not been agreed to by the Commit- 
tee of Ministers, and adopted in its place a less specific resolution agree- 
ing to ‘inform’ their Parliaments of recommendations likely to require 
action by them. They also opposed the suggestion of amending the 
voting procedure in the Committee of Ministers to allow any Minister to 
vote for a convention, while reserving his position about putting it into 
practice. The recommendations of an experts’ report on social security 
were adopted. 

Aug.—In discussion on Germany and the Saar, which were de- 
barred from full membership of the Council, the Committee of Ministers 
decided to associate the two Governments as closely as possible with 
their work by keeping them informed of matters that might affect them. 
The Ministers also approved a message to the Assembly which, after 
reviewing with satisfaction the achievements of the Council and of all 
inter-European organizations, called on the Assembly to express its 
devotion to the cause of peace as laid down in the statute by affirming 
its solidarity with the action of the U.N. Security Council in Korea. 

M. Spaak, speaking at a meeting of the joint committee, criticized 
the Ministers for their failure to deal adequately with all the proposals 
of the Assembly’s General Affairs Committee, and said they were 
reducing the Assembly to a role of futility. 

7 Aug.—The Consultative Assembly met at Strasbourg and M. Spaak 
was re-elected president. In his opening speech he welcomed the new 
members, with special reference to the representatives of Germany. 

om Committee of Ministers approved a draft convention on human 
rights. 

8 Aug.—Mr Callaghan (British Labour) opening the debate on the 
report and message of the Committee of Ministers, reaffirmed Britain's 
vital attachment to Europe. In the ensuing speeches frequent references 
were made to the urgency of Europe’s defence in view of the situation in 
Korea. Other subjects brought up were the various approaches to 
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European unity, the relations between the Committee of Ministers and 
the Assembly, the Schuman Plan, and full employment. 

Schuman Plan. Mr Macmillan and Mr Eccles (British Conservative) 
published their plan for the common regulation and development of the 
European coal and steel industries, the text of which was signed by the 
seven British Conservative representatives (other than Mr Churchill), 
Lord Layton, Mr Ohlin (Sweden), and Mr Smitt-Ingebretsen (Nor- 
way). The main features of the scheme were: (1) the countries prepared 
to sign the proposed treaty would form an economic sub-committee of 
the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe to be called the 
Ministerial Committee; (2) the Ministerial Committee would appoint 
an Authority, consisting of representatives of employers, trade unions, 
and consumers with an independent chairman appointed by the 
Ministerial Committee, to carry out the terms of the treaty; (3) for the 
first five years any member of the Authority or of the Ministerial Com- 
mittee could appeal against any decision adversely affecting his own 
country’s economic, social, or strategic policy. If the Ministerial Com- 
mittee by a two-thirds vote confirmed the decision the appealing 
member could then veto it; (4) any member could withdraw from the 
scheme on giving twelve months’ notice or be expelled by a two-thirds 
vote. Mr Macmillan told the Assembly that these proposals were the 
result of a thorough inquiry into the views of the British producers and 
trade unions. 

g Aug.—The Committee of Ministers decided to defer final considera- 
tion of the three points raised by the General Affairs Committee until 
their next meeting. They also decided to appoint representatives who 
could meet between their own regular meetings to discuss any matters 
arising in the meantime. 

The Assembly debate continued to be dominated by defence and by 
violent criticism of the Committee of Ministers, which M. Reynaud 
(French Radical) described as the most reactionary body in Europe. 
M. Reynaud also called for the creation of a European War Minister in 
whv se hands the defence of all Europe should be placed. Herr Gersten- 
maier (German Christian Democrat) tabled on behalf of all the German 
representatives the resolution on European unity recently passed by the 
Bundestag. 

10 Aug.—Continuing the Assembly debate, Prof. Carlo Schmid 
(German Social Democrat) spoke against the rearmament of Germany 
and against the incorporation of a German contingent in a European 
army. Mr Ohlin (Swedish Liberal), recalling the terms of the Statute, 
opposed the debating of defence questions by the Assembly. He also 
supported the Committee of Ministers. 

Schuman Plan. M. Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, addressed 
the Assembly in the name of his Government and not as a representative 
of the Committee of Ministers on his proposals for pooling European 
coal and steel production. He emphasized the independent and supra- 
national character of the Authority and the commitments of member 
countries to apply its decisions but he also stressed the safeguards 
against decisions that might conflict with national policies. The Author- 
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COUNCIL OF EUROPE (continued) 
ity would exercise no political functions ; it would not be concerned with 


armaments; and while it would aim at a progressive harmonization of 
conditions of production and wages, social and economic legislation in 
the member countries would not have to be uniform. So far as the 
rationalization of production was concerned, the Authority would act by 
persuasion; it was essential to preserve full employment. There would 
be the right of appeal to an international tribunal allowed to Govern- 
ments or private interests, and the Authority would be accountable to 
a supra-national political assembly which could, as a last resort, 
demand its resignation. 

11 Aug.—Mr Churchill addressed the Assembly on the dangers 
facing Europe and said that the Soviet forces in Europe outnumbered 
those of Western Union by at least six or seven to one. Much time had 
been wasted in talking in the past two years and, apart from the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. bomber base in Britain, nothing effective had been 
done to protect the west from the Russian Communist armies. A breath- 
ing space had been created by U.S. superiority in the atomic bomb and 
this interval should be made use of by setting up a real defensive front 
in Europe in which all the members of the Council of Europe, including 
Germany, should bear their share. Britain and the U.S.A. must send 
large forces to the Continent. There was no time to be lost for the only 
chance of negotiation with the U.S.S.R. for a final settlement was on the 
basis of strength. 

The Assembly, by 89 votes to 5, with 27 abstentions, adopted the 
motion proposed by Mr Churchill which, with the addition of a French 
amendment, called for ‘the immediate creation of a unified European 
army under the authority of a European Minister of Defence, subject to 
proper European democratic control and acting in full co-operation with 
the United States and Canada’. Four of the dissidents were Irish dele- 
gates. Those who abstained included all the British Labour members, 
except Mr Mackay, the Swedish, and some of the German represen- 
tatives. 

12 Aug.—M. Spaak told a press conference that Mr Churchill's 
resolution was a ‘political and sentimental revolt against the methods 
used so far’. He hoped that if the Committee of Ministers failed to 
support it, members of the Assembly would raise the subject in their 
own Parliaments. He deprecated any idea of constructing a European 
Government without the U.K. and the Scandinavian countries on the 
grounds that they were not federalists. Referring to the Schuman Plan 
he insisted that it should be linked with the Council of Europe. 

13 Aug.—Mr Mackay (British Labour), supported by two delegates 
from French Africa, tabled a motion calling for a Constituent Assembly 
for the whole of Africa. 

14 Aug.—In discussion on the Economic Committee’s report the 
Schuman plan was criticized by Mr Eccles (British Conservative) and 
Mr Edelman (British Labour) who agreed on the urgent need for a 
European coal and steel organization, but held that it should be sub- 
ordinate to the Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe. 
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Two German members (Social Democrat and Free Democrat) attacked 
the restrictions on German production which, they said, must go if 
Germany were to join the Schuman plan. 

Sir David Maxwell Fyfe (British Conservative), opening a debate on 
the draft convention on human rights submitted to the Assembly by 
the Committee of Ministers, criticized the points on which it differed 
from the convention drawn up in 1949 by the Assembly but urged 
members to accept the amended version, as a weak convention was 
better than none at all. 

15 Aug.—Discussions continued in the Assembly on the Schuman 
Plan and from the various speeches, including those by M. Maurice 
Schuman (French M.R.P.), M. André Philip (French Socialist), Herr 
von Brentano (German Christian Democrat) and Mr MacMillan, 
it emerged clearly that the fundamental difference between the contin- 
netal andthe British attitude was one of approach. While forthe supporters 
of M. Schuman the plan was first and foremost a political one designed 
to end the Franco-German feud and pave the way for a federal Europe, 
the British were mainly concerned with the ‘economic convenience’ 
of the plan. 

Mr Callaghan told the sub-committee on security that as a British 
Minister he could not agree to Mr Churchill’s defence resolution being 
put on the agenda. While the Assembly could discuss political aspects of 
defence it was forbidden by the Statute to discuss technical aspects of 
the question. 

16 Aug.—At a private meeting of the General Affairs Committee 
British Labour and Scandinavian members issued a statement refusing 
to take part in any discussion on Mr Churchill’s defence proposals, 
declaring that such questions must be left to Governments and the 
organs of the Atlantic Pact. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 2 Aug.—Treason Trial. It was announced that 
a court at Liberec had sentenced thirty persons to long terms of 
imprisonment on charges of high treason, espionage, and attempted 
political assassination. 

14 Aug.—Korea. It was announced that the Minister to Afghanistan 
had been transferred to North Korea and would shortly take up his 
duties in Pyongyang. 


DENMARK. 5 Aug.—Defence. Mr Rasmussen, Foreign Minister, 
handed to the U.S. Chargé d’Affaires the Government’s reply to the 
recent U.S. inquiry as to what contribution Denmark could make to the 
greater measure of collective defence now seen to be necessary. The 
memo said that since the liberation 100,000 men had been trained in the 
Army, 20,000 in the Navy, and 30,000 in home defence forces. Ex- 
penditure on defence, including civil defence, in 1950 was 358 m. 
kroner, or 2.1 per cent of the national income. Proposals were to be 
submitted to Parliament for spending an additional 300 m. kroner on the 
forces and 100 m. kroner for civil defence over the following two years. 

8 Aug.—Defence. Mr Krag, Minister of Trade, asked Parliament to 
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DENMARK (continued) 

approve the following measures to finance the nation’s rearmament 
programme: imports must be cut by 280 m. kroner for a period of 
eighteen months; 300 m. kroner must be obtained in the following two 
years through a special defence tax and through a compulsory defence 
loan; and there must be an increase in duties on tobacco, chocolates, 
spirits, paper, and petrol. 

The Defence Minister, Mr Hansen, said that because of events in 
Korea Denmark’s original 4-year defence plan would have to be 
completed in two years. 

g Aug.—The Government decided to resign, following the refusal of 
a Parliamentary sub-committee to accept a Bill for currency regulations 
in the form desired by the Government. 

The Lower House, by 98 votes to 18, with 6 abstentions, passed the 
Bill authorizing an increase of 350 m. kroner for defence. 

13 Aug.—Mr Webb, the British Minister of Food, told a press con- 
ference in Copenhagen that Britain wanted to consolidate her trade with 
Denmark but that she could not afford higher prices. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION. 10 Aug.—A ‘Report 
on International Financial Stability’ issued by the O.E.E.C. said that 
a reasonable balance between inflation and deflation had been achieved 
in most member countries. Drafted before the outbreak of the war in 
Korea, it foresaw the possibility of increased expenditure on defence 
and said that this might compromise the progress achieved unless great 
care were taken to combine economic policy as a whole with the normal 
consequences of such expenditure. Surveying future prospects, the 
report concluded that high investment would be necessary for the 
maintenance of economic progress. 


FRANCE. 2 Aug.—Finance. The Government decided to revalue the 
gold reserve of the Bank of France on the basis of 349.6 francs to the 
dollar, with gold at $35 an ounce, from the old rate of 119 francs to the 
dollar. 

6 Aug.—Defence. A memo was handed to the U.S. Ambassador 
replying to the U.S. Government’s request for information concerning 
France’s plans for additional rearmament as a contribution to collective 
defence. It said that defence expenditure in the current year would 
amount to 500,000 m. francs, or 8.2 per cent of the national income. 
The total strength of the Army, including constabulary, was 659,000 
men, of whom about 150,000 were fighting in Indo China. Under the 
new rearmament plan it was proposed to expand the armed forces to 
allow, in particular, the formation in three years of fifteen new and fully 
equipped divisions at an estimated cost of 2,000,000 m. francs. This 
figure included the credits already voted for the five-year aircraft pro- 
duction programme and the second series of U.S. armament deliveries 
under the Atlantic Pact. This vast programme could not be achieved 
without considerable foreign assistance and even then would entail 


great sacrifices on the part of the French people. After pointing out 
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that rearmament must not be allowed to undermine the efforts to 
achieve economic and financial stability, which was one of the main 
elements in the defensive potential, the statement said that the Govern- 
ment considered any attempt at rearmament useless unless sufficient 
forces were stationed in Europe to maintain peace. These forces could 
not be found in the continent alone and a contribution must be supplied 
by the U.S.A. and Britain. France was prepared to play her full part in 
collective defence but to reach maximum effectiveness the new defen- 
sive effort must be a collective enterprise, not a mere addition of 
national endeavours. “The collective character of this undertaking should 
be embodied in the establishment of central organs for planning and 
control, both in the political and economic spheres, through unity of 
military command and by the establishment of a financial system to 
centralize and administer in the most effective way as much as possible 
of the resources each country is contributing to the needs of defence.’ 
The Government would later give details of these suggestions and would 
propose agreements which might be concluded with the U.S.A. and 
other Atlantic Pact members. 

7 Aug.—Germany. M. Alphand, the French representative on the 
Atlantic Council of Deputies, told a press conference that there was 
no question of allowing German rearmament. 

8 Aug.—Note to U.S.S.R. on French nationals in Russia and request 
for information re French Chargé d’ Affaires in Seoul (see U.S.S.R.). 

Defence. M. Pleven, commenting at a press conference on the defence 
memorandum, reaffirmed the necessity of forming an effective covering 
force in western Europe as soon as possible. This should take the form 
of about fifty fully equipped divisions, to which Britain and the U.S.A. 
would contribute their share. 

Mr McCloy, the U.S. High Commissioner in Germany, arrived in 
Paris for talks with the U.S. Ambassador. 

g Aug.—Schuman Plan. A Foreign Ministry spokesman said that the 
differences between the Schuman Plan and that put forward by the 
British Conservatives at Strasbourg were irreconcilable. 

Defence. Vice-Admiral Lambert was appointed Chief of Naval Staff 
in succession to Vice-Admiral Battet who had recently died. 

11 Aug.—French North Africa. A conference on the political, social, 
economic, and defence position in French North Africa was held under 
the chairmanship of M. Pleven, and attended by M. Schuman, M. Moch, 
M. Mayer, Minister of Justice, and M. Parodi, Secretary-General at the 
Quai d’Orsay. Reports were read by Gen. Juin, Resident-General in 
Morocco, M. Naegelen, Governor-General of Algeria, and M. Perillier, 
Resident-General in Tunisia. 


GERMANY. 2 Aug.—Western Germany. It was announced that the 
trade unions had decided temporarily to forego their demands for 
higher wages to meet the recent increase in the price of food. The 
Government in co-operation with the Lander was to take measures to 
prevent rises in prices and to punish offenders. 

3 Aug.—Western Germany. It was learned that the High Com- 
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GERMANY (continued) 
mission had banned the publication of the Frankfurt Communist 
newspaper owing to malicious misrepresentation of allied policy. 

It was learned that the U.S. Army in Germany had ordered 21,000 
of its German and displaced persons’ guards to receive small arms 
training and to live in barracks. Army officials said that this had no 
military significance but resulted from the merger of the Army’s 
‘industrial police’ and labour service companies. 

A trade agreement was completed between western Germany and 
Yugoslavia, involving the export of machinery in return for large 
quantities of grain. 

6 Aug.—Eastern Germany. A pastoral letter was read in the Catholic 
churches declaring that the Church could not pursue or proclaim real 
freedom by mixing in politics and accusing certain organizations of 
using the cause of freedom for purely propaganda purposes. 

Dr Dibelius, the president of the Evangelical Church Council in 
Germany and the Bishop of Berlin-Brandenburg, preached a sermon in 
Berlin on the Church’s mission for freedom. 

Western Germany. Herr Kaiser, Minister for All-German Affairs, 
said in a broadcast that the responsible authorities were determined to 
combat any Communist infiltration, and threatened exposure to the 
treacherous elements making common cause with the Socialist Unity 
Party. He referred to reports that certain people in western Germany 
were seeking to reinsure themselves against a Communist incursion and 
condemned their cowardice. 

It was learned that the High Commission had agreed that members 
of the police force might, if they wished, become members of trade 
unions. 

Refugees. A German refugee charter was proclaimed in Stuttgart by 
elected representatives of the refugees from the east. While declaring 
every man’s right to live in his own country it renounced all thoughts of 
revenge and retribution and expressed determined support for a united 
Europe and for the rebuilding of Germany. It appealed to the peoples of 
the world to recognize their joint responsibility towards those who had 
been driven from their homes and to accept the German refugee prob- 
lem as a challenge. 

7 Aug.—M. Alphand’s denial of German rearmament (see France). 

Mr McCloy in London (see Great Britain). 

8 Aug.—Berlin. A one-minute silence was observed in the eastern 
Sector to mark the fifth anniversary of the ‘criminal’ U.S. atomic attack 
on Hiroshima. 

The Socialist Unity Party officially appealed to all west German 
workers to cripple by strikes any attempt to ‘resume armament produc- 
tion as well as to import American weapons’. 

Mc McCloy in Paris (see France). 

g Aug.—Eastern Germany. The Tdgliche Rundschau, the Soviet organ 
in Berlin, reported that an American aircraft had dropped incendiary 
bombs on a village near Dessau on 27 July with the object of setting fire 
to the crops. 
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The Lower House of the east German Parliament unanimously 
approved the Government’s agreement with Poland recognizing the 
Oder-Neisse line. 

Interzonal Trade. Herr Grotewohl, Prime Minister of the east Ger- 
man Government, told Parliament he regretted that the east Zone was 
not doing more business with the west Zone and said the Government 
would have to buy in other countries if the Allied High Commission and 
the Bonn Government did not cease their ‘interference’ with inter- 
zonal trade. 

10 Aug.—Western Germany. Three Communist newspapers at Ham- 
burg, Diisseldorf, and Cologne were banned by the British authorities 
and their printing works closed for three months under the provisions 
of Law No. § of the Allied High Commission. 

A meeting of the Ministers of the Interior of the Federal and Lander 
Governments at Bonn discussed the question of strengthening the police 
forces and also exchanged views on Communist infiltration. A statement 
issued later said they would ‘co-operate closely in counter-action against 
these activities threatening the State’. 

Eastern Germany. The east German news agency withdrew a report 
that the Government was sending to Russia the results of an inquiry on 
the dropping of incendiary bombs on the territory of the Republic with 
a request for a consideration of measures by which the people could be 
protected against such criminal schemes. 

Mr McCloy, the U.S. High Commissioner, denied that incendiaries 
had been dropped by U.S. planes. 

11 Aug.—Western Germany. Three further Communist newspapers 
and their printing works were closed for three months by the allied 
authorities—two at Dortmund and Detmold in the British Zone, and 
the third at Mannheim, in the U.S. Zone. 

Interzonal Trade. Representatives of the west and east German 
Governments signed an extension of the interzonal trade agreement 
which had expired in June. 

13, Aug.—Western Germany. It was learned that the Communist 
newspaper in Hanover had been banned for three months. 

14 Aug.—Eastern Germany. Representatives of German and French 
Communist mining trade unions signed a ‘fighting alliance for the 
defence of peace’ at a meeting at Leipzig. 

15 Sept.—Western Germany. The U.S. authorities announced that 
the Communist newspaper in Stuttgart had been suspended, and its 
printing works closed for three months. 

AU.S. court at Ansbach sentenced a German to eight years’ imprison- 
ment for spying for the U.S.S.R. 

Berlin. It was learned that the west Berlin Magistrat had asked the 
Allied authorities to take counter-measures against the continued inter- 
ference by the Russians and the east German police with parcel mails 
between Berlin and western Germany. 

16 Aug.—Western Germany. Eight Germans serving sentences of six 
and seven years as war criminals at the Landsberg (U.S.) military 
prison were released conditionally for good conduct. The most pro- 
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GERMANY (continued) 

minent were: Walther Darré, former Minister of Food and Agriculture, 

Otto Dietrich, Hitler’s Press chief, Karl Rasche, a former director of 

the Dresdner Bank, and Friedrich Flick, a former steel industrialist. 
An eighteen-year-old Czech girl was sentenced to nine years im- 

prisonment by a U.S. court at Nuremburg for spying for Czechoslovakia. 
Conclusion of trade talks with Britain (see Great Britain). 


GREAT BRITAIN. 3 Aug.—Defence. A memo was handed to the U.S. 
Ambassador replying to a request from the U.S. Government for infor- 
mation concerning the increased military programme to be undertaken 
by Britain and also concerning additional military production pro- 
grammes which could be initiated with U.S. assistance. The memo said 
that before the Korean war the U.K. was spending £780 m. a year on 
defence, and an additional programme of £100 m. had just been put in 
hand. Forces were being provided for Korea and orders had been issued 
calling up Army and Navy reservists. Since the end of the war about 
1 m. young men had received compulsory military training and since 
early 1949 there had been compulsory reserve service in Territorial and 
other auxiliary formations for a period of four years. This was in addi- 
tion to the Regular Army reserve and over 4 m. older men who had 
received military training in the last war. The most urgent need was to 
increase the production of defence equipment. 

The new programme which the Government now put forward 
would increase defence expenditure to a total of £3,400 m. over the 
following three years, thus increasing total defence expenditure from 
nearly 8 per cent of the national income to 10 per cent. How far it would 
be possible to attain this limit would depend on the amount of U.S. 
assistance forthcoming. This increase would inevitably slow down 
Britain’s post-war recovery but the Government were anxious to make 
this effort as a contribution to the defence of the free world in the 
existing threatening situation. A larger defence programme would be 
impracticable and also inconsistent with the view expressed by the 
U.S. Government that the continuance of economic recovery was 
essential both ‘to the attainment of the broad objective and also to the 
attainment of the immediate objective of greater military strength’. 

The proposed three-year programme, involving heavy costs in pay- 
ment of necessary dollar and other imports, loss of exports, and reduc- 
tion of essential home investment, could not be fully carried out without 
‘substantial U.S. assistance in addition to the completion to the Euro- 
pean Recovery Programme’. Even so it would entail real and sub- 
stantial sacrifices by the British people. While a large part of the neces- 

U.S. assistance would be required to pay for materials from the 
U.S.A. itself, the remainder must be dollars which could be used in any 
part of the world. Early deliveries of machine tools, raw materials, and 
other items from the U.S.A. were essential to the execution of the pro- 
gramme. 

The proposed increase in the U.K. armament production should 
help to meet some deficiencies in the equipment of the forces of other 
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Atlantic Pact nations as well as of the U.K. forces. In view of the 


- necessity of building up in the defence of the Atlantic Powers and of 


utilizing all their resources on a co-ordinated basis the Government 
proposed to transfer free of charge items of equipment of U.K. origin 


_ supplied to the Atlantic Pact countries under agreed plans of balanced 
collective defence. An arrangement of this kind might well be of a 


reciprocal nature. 


Estimates based on these proposals would be submitted to Parlia- 
ment when arrangements had been completed with the U.S. Govern- 
ment. A copy of this memo was being communicated to the deputies of 
the North Atlantic Council. 

The War Office appealed for volunteers to enlist in the Regular Army 
for a new short-service engagement of eighteen months, ‘provided they 
are so long required’. 

Trust Territories. The Government’s reports to the United Nations on 
the trust territories of Tanganyika and Togoland in 1949 were pub- 


lished. 


4 Aug.—Pakistan. The terms of a financial agreement concluded with 
Pakistan, providing for the release of up to £15 m. from Pakistan’s 


blocked sterling balances during the year ending 30 June 1951, were 


contained in an exchange of letters published as a White Paper (Cmd. 


8008). 


6 Aug.—Mr Dugdale, Minister of State for Colonial Affairs, left by 


air for Nairobi. 


7 Aug.—Mr McCloy, the U.S. High Commissioner in Germany, 


arrived in London for discussions with the U.S. Ambassador. 


The Regent of Iraq arrived in London. 

8 Aug.—British Ministers in Belgrade (see Yugoslavia). 

Conservative plan for European coal and steel (see Council of Europe). 

11 Aug.—Mr Ernest Davies in Rome (see /taly). 

Mr Webb, Minister of Food, left London for Denmark. 

14 Aug.—Request for U.S. assistance in Malaya (see Malaya). 

Transfer of Argentine currency to London (see Argentina). 

Mr Ernest Davies in Athens (see Greece). 

15 Aug.—China. A message from Mr Attlee to Mr Fenner Brockway, 
was issued in which, replying to the latter’s request for assurances 
about Britain’s policy in China, the Prime Minister said that the 
Government had made it clear that their action in Korea was in accord- 
ance with the Security Council resolution and was not concerned with 
Formosa. 

Defence. The Admiralty announced that a tripartite committee 
representing the Navies of Britain, the U.S.A., and Canada had drawn 
up a report which had been approved in the three capitals recommend- 
ing inter-staff discussions on all aspects of the practicability of standardi- 
zation in the overall fields of naval warfare. 

Altmark Incident. A White Paper (Cmd. 8012) was published contain- 
ing the correspondence between the British and Norwegian Govern- 
ments after the Altmark incident in 1940. 

16 Aug.—Germany. The Board of Trade announced that the trade 
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GREAT BRITAIN (continued) 
negotiations with western Germany had been concluded and an agree. 
ment initialled. 


GREECE. 4 Aug.—The Government passed an emergency law pro- 
viding for leniency to repentent Communists and Communist sup. 
porters. The measures included the review of decisions by military 
courts, the review of rejected petitions for mercy, and an amnesty for 
rebels surrendering of their own free will. The law also confirmed the 
Government’s recent decision to abolish the political exiles’ camp at 
Makronissos. It was learned that a clause providing for the release of 
individuals sentenced or awaiting trial by military courts had been 
abandoned in view of the international situation. 

10 Aug.—Twelve persons were sentenced to death by a military 
court in Athens on charges of organizing a Communist subversive net- 
work in the city with intent to kill prominent Greek and Allied person- 
alities, and of committing acts of sabotage and terrorism. Two others 
received sentences of life imprisonment and thirty shorter terms. 
Seventeen were acquitted. 

14 Aug.—Mr Davies, British Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
arrived in Athens and was received by the King and the Prime Minister. 

15 Aug.—Offer to return sixty-three Greek children (see Yugoslavia). 


HUNGARY. 5 Aug.—It was learned that Mr George Marosan, the 
Social Democrat Minister of Light Industry, had resigned. 

It was reported that ten Hungarian staff officers, carrying military 
documents, had escaped to Yugoslavia. 

10 Aug.—Church and State. Mr Darvas, Minister of Education and 
Religious Affairs, accused Bishop Peteri of Vac of persecuting priests in 
his diocese who had taken part in the Budapest rally on 1 August, and 
threatened him with disciplinary action. 


INDIA. 3 Aug.—Korea. Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister, moved a resolu- 
tion in Parliament expressing approval of the Government’s policy on 
Korea. This, he said, was based on three points: (1) aggression by North 
Korea had taken place and must be resisted; (2) the war must not be 
allowed to spread beyond Korea and no other question should be tied 
up with it; and (3) the future of Korea must be decided by the Koreans 
themselves. He reaffirmed that his approach to Mr Stalin and Mr 
Acheson was a continuation of the Government’s policy which, ever 
since they had recognized the People’s Government of China had 
appealed for the representation of Peking at the United Nations. Had 
this been accepted and the U.N. deadlock avoided the existing situation 
in Korea might not have arisen. India was in a better position to 
understand the Asian nations than certain western Powers whose 
approach to Asia lacked all subtlety and appeal. She would not therefore 
follow the west but would continue to pursue an independent policy. 
He deprecated any talk of mediation by India and said that India’s 
power to influence the parties in the conflict was strictly limited. 
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Extension of trade agreement with Pakistan (see Pakistan). 

4 Aug.—Korea. Parliament passed the Government motion without 
a division. 

7 Aug.—Minorities. Pandit Nehru, speaking in Parliament, said that 
the agreement between India and Pakistan on minorities represented 
an improvement in friendly relations, not a final solution. He con- 
demned suggestions for an exchange of populations and said he saw no 
objection to numbers of Hindus remaining in East Bengal and Muslims 
in West Bengal. 

g Aug.—Kashmir. Sir Owen Dixon, the U.N. mediator, arrived in 
Delhi from Karachi. 

Minorities. Parliament approved an official motion on the Govern- 
ment’s handling of the East-West Bengal dispute. 

Paliament also passed a Bill amending the Preventative Detention 
Act. 

Disorders. Police opened fire on a crowd of students demonstrating at 
Gwalior (Central India) in favour of hostel facilities. Three students 
were killed and seven injured. 

10 Aug.—Kashmir. Sir Owen Dixon had two interviews with Pandit 


Nehru. 


Disorders. One person was killed and twenty-seven injured at Gwalior 
when troops opened fire to disperse crowds demonstrating against the 
police shooting of students. Severe clashes between Muslims and 
Hindus were also reported. 

11 Aug.—Communism. Sardar Patel, deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Home Affairs, told Parliament of the Government’s deter- 
mination to deal ruthlessly with any Communist attempt to seize power 
by violence and to use all its resources to prevent any such attempt. The 
Communist Party had been responsible for many acts of violence; in 
Hyderabad State during the past two and a half years they had killed 
about 2,500 people, including women and children. 

12 Aug.—Parliament unanimously adopted a resolution centralizing 
the control of prices and of the production, supply, and distribution of 
goods. 

14 Aug.—Portugal. Dr Keskar, Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
told Parliament that the Government had been informed by the 
Portuguese Government that there could be no discussion on the 
future of Goa as it was an ‘integral part of Portugal’. India had declined 
to accept this as final. 

Strikes. 54,000 textile workers in Bombay came out on strike for a 
higher bonus. 

15 Aug.—Pandit Nehru speaking on the third anniversary of India’s 
independence urged the people to revive the old courage and spirit 
of unity with which they had fought for freedom. He said that food 
was the biggest problem before the country and stressed the need for 
national self-sufficiency. 

16 Aug.—Minorities. It was announced in Delhi that agreement had 
been reached with Pakistan on measures for preventing communal 
clashes in the two countries and, if necessary, for punishing those 
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INDO CHINA (continued) 
responsible. These included a provision for the imposition of collective 


fines. 


INDO CHINA. 7 Aug.—French headquarters in Saigon announced 
that Viet Minh forces had recently launched two heavy but unsuccessful 
attacks on a fortified past at Samteu, in the Samneua province of Laos, 
10 Aug.—The first instalment of U.S. military aid arrived at Saigon, 
12 Aug.—Terrorists raided a planters’ club on the Chup estate in 
Cambodia killing four persons, wounding five, and kidnapping five. 
16 Aug.—A British military mission arrived in Saigon for discussions 
with the French military authorities. 


INDONESIA. 3 Aug.—Court ruling against extradition of Westerling 
(see Malaya). 

5 Aug.—Reports reaching Jakarta said that heavy fighting had broken 
out again in and around Macassar between Government troops and 
members of the former Royal Netherlands Indies Army (K.N.I.L.) 
awaiting discharge. Radio Jakarta broadcast appeals to both parties to 
cease hostilities. 

8 Aug.—The Defence Ministry announced that the fighting at 
Macassar had stopped after successful negotiations between U.N. 
military observers, the East Indonesian Commander, Col. Kawilarang, 
and the Dutch officer, Gen. Scheffelaar. 

10 Aug.—Dutch reply to protest on dispatch of destroyer to Macassar 
—and also Dutch report on future of New Guinea (see Netherlands). 

11 Aug.—The Government issued a statement declaring that recent 
events in Macassar had disturbed their relations with the Netherlands 
Government. The K.N.I.L. forces had misused their position as ‘guests 
on the territory of a friendly nation’ by continuous provocation, and the 
dispatch of the destroyer Kortenaer did not ‘benefit friendly relations 
between the two countries’. The Government, however, had no objec- 
tion to the Dutch Government’s proposal to refer the question to the 
U.N. Commission for Indonesia. 

14 Aug.—Constitutional Changes. The House of Representatives, by 
go votes to 18, approved a provisional unitary Constitution to replace 
the Federal Constitution inaugurated in December 1949. 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST CONFERENCE. 5 Aug.—Spain. 
It was learned that a protest had been sent to Mr Acheson against the 
U.S. Senate vote on a proposed loan to Spain. 


IRAQ. 7 Aug.—The Regent in London (see Great Britain). 


ITALY. 5 Aug.—Communism. Seven offices of the Communist Party 
and the Communist Youth Federation in Rome were raided by the 
police in connexion with three recent bomb outrages at local cinemas. 

8 Aug.—Signor di Vittorio, Secretary-General of the Communist-led 
trade union, the C.G.I.L., spoke to a press conference about the rising 
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cost of living in Italy and threatened industrial unrest in the autumn if 
his demands for wage readjustments and trade union control of dis- 
missals were not accepted. 

10 Aug.—Mr Spender, the Australian Minister of External Affairs, 
arrived in Rome. 

Yugoslav frontier relaxations (see Yugoslavia). 

11 Aug.—Britain. Mr Ernest Davies, the British Foreign Under- 
Secretary, arrived in Rome and met several members of the Govern- 
ment. 

13 Aug.—Albania. It was learned that an Italian motor schooner 
carrying timber to Greece had recently been fired on without warning 
by Albanian shore batteries in the Corfu Channel and the members of 
her crew arrested and questioned. After five days they had been released 
and the vessel allowed to proceed. 

15 Aug.—Signor Scelba, Minister of the Interior, speaking to a rally 
of the Young Italian Catholic workers (G.I.0.C.), condemned Com- 
munist agression in Korea and said that Communist peace propaganda 
appeared as a colossal Trojan horse aimed at weakening the resistance of 
pacific peoples. Italy’s internal and external defences must be strength- 
ened to the utmost, for a people who refused to make the necessary 
sacrifices to preserve the peace was ‘a candidate for slavery’. 


JAPAN. 2 Aug.—At a meeting of the Allied Council Mr Sebald, the 
U.S. member, again raised the question of the repatriation of Japanese 
prisoners of war from the U.S.S.R. and said that some 370,000 were 
still not accounted for. The Soviet delegate absented himself from the 
meeting. 

6 Aug.—Mr Harriman, special foreign policy adviser to President 
Truman, arrived in Tokyo for discussions with Gen. MacArthur. 

8 Aug.—Mr Harriman left Tokyo for home. 

g Aug.—Police. The Government, acting on Gen. MacArthur’s 
recent directive, promulgated a special decree, not requiring sanction of 
the Diet, establishing a ‘national police reserve’ of 75,000 men. The new 
force, which would come under the direct control of the Prime Minister, 
was to be headed by Mr K. Masuhara. 

10 Aug.—Formosa. Gen. MacArthur, replying to criticism in the 
U.S.A. about his recent visit to Formosa said that the trip was ‘limited 
entirely to military matters and dealt solely with the problem of pre- 
venting military violence to Formosa, as directed by the President; it 
had no connexion with political affairs’. There had been no discussion 
or mention of anything outside the scope of his own military responsi- 
bility. Complete co-ordination and co-operation existed between his 
headquarters and Washington. 

13, Aug.—Mr Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, arrived in 
Tokyo and was met by Gen. MacArthur. 

15 Aug.—Mr Menzies visited Australian airmen at their base at 
Iwakuni. It was learned that Gen. MacArthur had refused to arrange 
for him to visit Korea because of conditions there. 
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KOREA. 2 Aug.—U.S. troops counter-attacked vigorously on the 
southern sector of the front and recaptured tactical positions to the east 
of Chinju. They suffered heavy casualties and lost some tanks. Further 
north U.S. troops withdrew from the important road and rail junction 
at Kumchon to a new defence line, thirteen miles from Taegu. 

3 Aug.—South Korean troops recaptured Yongdok, on the east coast, 
under covering fire from a cruiser and supporting destroyers. In the 
south, U.S. troops consolidated their positions near Chinju. Mean- 
while the whole allied west front appeared to have fallen back on the 
general line of the Naktong River. 

4 Aug.—Heavy fighting continued near Chinju. A North Korean 
attempt to enter the port of Masan was repulsed. North Korean 
advances on the Naktong River defence line round Taegu were also 
reported. 

A two-day series of people’s congresses opened in the liberated areas 
of Kongwon and Kyungki, according to reports reaching Peking. 

5 Aug.—North Korean troops captured the Uisong road junction, 
fifteen miles south of Andong, according to Pyongyang radio. 

6 Aug.—It was learned that in an interview with a correspondent of 
l’ Humanité on 27 July, Gen. Kim II Sung, executive head of the North 
Korean regime, had said that the Korean problem could not be solved 
without the admission of Communist China to the Security Council 
and of the Korean People’s Republic to the U.N. General Assembly. 

Two crossings of the Naktong River by North Korean troops were 
reported—one at a point about twenty miles north of Masan and the 
other in the northern reaches, near Sangju. 

7 Aug.—U.S. troops counter-attacked in the southern sector between 
Masan and Chinju and advanced 3,000 yards on a broad front against 
strong enemy resistance. North Korean troops forded the Naktong River 
at two points, one just north of Waegwan, fifteen miles north-west of 
Taegu, and the other a few miles south of Changnyong, twenty-eight 
miles south-west of Taegu, where they had already established a bridge- 
head. In the northern sector North Korean troops advanced unopposed 
ten to fifteen miles across the mountains from the east coast. 

U.S. Superfortresses carried out a heavy raid on the marshalling 
yards at Pyongyang and on the oil refinery at Wonsan. 

Mr Harriman, President Truman’s foreign policy adviser, arrived in 
Korea and had discussions with U.S. military commanders, the U.S. 
Ambassador, and President Syngman Rhee. He later returned to Tokyo. 

8 Aug.—Continuing their attack on the southern sector, American 
forces regained ten miles on a broad front between the sea and the Nam 
River and reached positions about ten miles east of Chinju. 

g Aug.—U.S. and South Korean troops counter-attacked the North 
Korean bridgeheads east of the Naktong and drove back across the river 
most of the enemy established at two points just north and south of 
Waegwan. The bridgehead south-west of Taegu was still maintained. In 
the south, American forces advanced to within seven miles of Chinju. 
In the northern sector a North Korean unit was reported to have 
advanced to within ten miles of Pohang. 
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10 Aug.—The U.S. drive on Chinju continued and field reports spoke 
of a rout of enemy troops. At the same time a Marine Brigade moving 
south-west to the coast and capturing Kosang advanced about thirteen 
miles. Meanwhile the rear of the Chinju operation was reported to be 
threatened by enemy bridgeheads on the bend of the Naktong near. 
Pugong. The North Korean drive on ‘Taegu from the west appeared to 
be contained but pressure increased on the northern front in the 
vicinity of Uisong. In the north-east, North Korean troops, breaking 
through the South Korean defences at Yongdok, advanced to within 
close range of Pohang, the U.S. supply port. 

U.S. planes carried out a heavy raid on the oil refineries at Wonsan. 

Gen. Robertson, Commander of the British Commonwealth forces in 
Japan, paid a brief visit to the front and later returned to Tokyo. 

11 Aug.—North Korean troops attacked Pohang and threatened the 
important airfield five miles to the south-west. Reinforcements, con- 
sisting of South Korean infantry and an American task force, were 
rushed to the scene. 

12 Aug.—A large North Korean force crossed the Naktong some six 
miles south-west of Changnyong and in the face of heavy gunfire 
pushed patrols ahead to Yongsan which, according to some reports, 
fell into their hands while an American counter-attack was driven back 
about three miles along the road to Miryang. On the south coast 
Kosong was reported recaptured by the North Koreans. 

13 Aug.—Five or six fully armoured North Korean divisions were 
reported to be mustering along the twenty-mile front in the region of 
Waegwan and also in the bend of the Naktong south-west of Changn- 
yong. In the latter sector six North Korean attacks were repulsed and 
U.S. troops were reported to have counter-attacked and restored com- 
munications between Yongsan and Miryang. Further south U.S. 
Marines advanced two miles through the mountains east of Chinju and 
gained their objectives. On the east coast North Korean troops retained 
their hold on Pohang and the U.S. air force evacuated the airstrip. 

14 Aug. U.S. troops counter-attacked the enemy bridgehead near 
Changnyong and advanced about a mile. They also routed a North 
Korean reconnaissance force of about 800 men who had crossed the 
Naktong fifteen miles south-west of Taegu. The Allied communiqué 
placed the major threat in the area opposite Waegwan. On the east coast 
North Korean troops advancing south from Yongdok were reported to 
have reached Pugyong. South Korean troops were reported to be 
counter-attacking the North Korean force that had over-ran Kigye 
and Pohang and to be fighting their way to the relief of the U.S. ground 
troops cut off at the Pohang airstrip. 

President Truman’s message to Dr Syngman Rhee (see United States). 

Exchange of Ambassadors between North Korea and Communist 
China (see China). 

15 Aug.—North Korean troops intensified their attacks round the 
Changnyong bridgehead and advanced six or seven miles eastward. A 
further crossing of the Naktong was reported at Tuksong, about mid- 
way between the fronts at Waegwan and Changnyong. In the eastern 
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KOREA (continued) 

sector Allied reinforcements moving into the mountains near Kigye 
were believed to have cut off the North Koreans in Pohang from the 
main body of their army. 

Gen. Stratemeyer, Commander of the Far East Air Force, stated that 
the North Korean oil refinery at Wonsan had been written off as a 
target. 

Gen. Kim II] Sung, the North Korean Premier, issued an Order of the 
Day calling for victory by the end of the month. 

Message from Mao Tse-tung to North Korean Government (see 
China). 

16 Aug.—A large force of Superfortresses. flying in from Japan and 
Okinawa made a saturation bombing attack on enemy concentrations, 
estimated at 40,000 men, in the area west of the Naktong near Waegwan. 
Heavy fighting continued in the Waegwan-Taegu area east of the river, 
and Waegwan, which was now in ruins, was recaptured by the Americans. 


MALAYA. 3 Aug.—Indonesia. The Supreme Court in Singapore 
granted Capt. Westerling’s application for prohibition of further pro- 
ceedings on the Indonesian Government’s writ of extradition. (Wester- 
ling was the former commander of an Indonesian rebel army, who 
had fled to Singapore early in the year.) 

An English employee of the Raub Australian gold mine was killed 
in a bandit ambush in Pahang. Two special constables accompanying 
him were wounded. 

4 Aug.—It was learned that security forces had killed three bandits in 
Pahang and wounded several others. A patrol in Perak killed two 
Chinese bandits. 

7 Aug.—An American military survey group, led by Mr Melby of the 
State Department, and including E.C.A., Army, Navy, and Air Force 
officials, arrived to confer with officials on a possible Military Defence 
Assistance Programme. 

Bandits opened fire on the dredge of a tin mine in Perak. Security 
forces in Johore killed one terrorist and wounded three. One terrorist 
was killed in Selangor. 

8 Aug.—Bandits derailed the pilot train preceding the mail train from 
Kuala Lumpur to Singapore while it was passing through Negri 
Sembilan. There were no casualties. 

A European police officer and three Malayan police were killed in a 
bandit ambush in Perak. 

14 Aug.—The U.S. military survey mission completed its discussions 
with the Federation Government. Mr Melby told a press conference at 
Kuala Lumpur that Britain had made specific requests for help in the 
anti-Communist campaign and that these would be submitted to the 
U.S. Government. The mission had inspected the defence installations, 
resettlement projects, and industries, and was impressed by the way the 
situation was being handled. 

A European estate assistant was mortally wounded and two special 
constables also injured in a bandit ambush in Kedah. 
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The Singapore Chinese High School was reopened after sixty 
students and six teachers had been blacklisted. 

15 Aug.—A European woman was reported missing after an attack 
by bandits on a motor car in Pahang. 

16 Aug.—Casualty figures from the beginning of the emergency to 
31 July 1950 were issued as follows: Bandits killed, 1,334; captured, 679; 
civilians killed, 998; missing, 317; police killed, 424; wounded, 454. 


NETHERLANDS. 10 Aug.—Indonesia. The Government, replying to 
an Indonesian protest about the recent dispatch of the destroyer 
Kortenaer to Macassar, said that the order had been given because of the 
attack there on an encampment of the Netherlands Indonesian Army. 
They were, however prepared to consult with the Indonesian Govern- 
ment on the matter and to recall the ship ‘if the circumstances allow’. 
New Guinea. It was learned that the Dutch and Indonesian members 
of the New Guinea Commission had been unable to agree in their 
recommendations on the future of the colony and that two separate 
reports had been drawn up. That of the Dutch delegation expressed the 
opinion that transfer of the administration to Indonesia would be con- 
trary to the interests of the inhabitants, who by culture, language, and 
race belonged more to the Pacific than to south-east Asia. Moreover, 
Indonesia, itself an under-developed country facing many internal 
difficulties, had not the resources to administer New Guinea. Transfer 


_ to Indonesia would involve complete disorganization of the administra- 
tive and medical services. 


11 Aug.—Indonesian protest re events in Macassar (see Indonesia). 

16 Aug.—Defence. The Army Department announced that about 
4,000 conscripts released in March 1950 would be called up again in 
October for a further six months’ training with new American weapons. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY. 3 Aug.—U.S. inquiry for informa- 


tion of rearmament efforts of other member States (see United States), 


British reply (see Great Britain). 

4 Aug.—The Council of Deputies adjourned until 22 August after 
issuing a statement declaring that after discussions with representatives 
of the standing group of the military committee they had agreed that 


_ immediate steps must be taken ‘to increase the effective military forces 


for the common defence’ of the North Atlantic area. They had reviewed 
the reports submitted by the permanent working staff of the military 
production and supply board, and by the defence financial and economic 
committee as well as the first report of the North Atlantic planning 


board for ocean shipping and had approved measures for the continuing 


co-ordination of the activities of these agencies with each other and the 
deputies. They had also charged the North Atlantic Treaty agencies 
with the task of establishing a programme for the increase and accelera- 
tion of production of certain high priority armament items and had 
requested the various agencies to submit recommendations in the course 
of the month. As an immediate step the deputies would now consult 
with their Governments to further the plans for the early increase of 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY (continued) 
forces. The U.S. representative had informed the deputies of the 
measures taken by the U.S.A. to increase its own military establishment 
and of the programme of additional foreign military assistance proposed 
by the U.S. President. The statement ended with a reaffirmation of the 
peaceful purpose of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

5 Aug.—Danish reply to U.S.A. on rearmament (see Denmark). 

6 Aug.—French memo on rearmament (see France). 

7 Aug.—Mr Spofford, the U.S. deputy, returned to London after 
a short visit to Paris where he met the U.S. Ambassador and members 
of the French Government, including the Prime Minister. 

8 Aug.—The committee of Chiefs of Staff of the South Europe- 
Western Mediterranean regional group met in Paris. 

16 Aug.—The third meeting of the Chiefs of Staff Committee of the 
North Atlantic Ocean regional planning group opened in Washington. 


NORWAY. 16 Aug.—Defence. The Defence Ministry announced that 
about 19,000 men would be called up for extra military training in the 
autumn. 


OUTER MONGOLIA. 14 Aug.—Exchange of Ambassadors with 
Peking (see China). 


PAKISTAN. 2 Aug.—Kashmir. Sir Owen Dixon, the U.N. mediator, 
arrived in Karachi from Delhi, accompanied by eight members of his 
staff. 

3 Aug.—India. It was learned that agreement had been reached with 
the Indian Government to extend until 30 September the limited trade 
agreement of 21 April. This was mainly due to the delay in the supply of 
raw jute by Pakistan. 

It was learned that the Government had recently joined the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

4 Aug.—Agreement with Britain on blockaded sterling balances (see 
Great Britain). 

11 Aug.—Kashmir. Sir Owen Dixon returned to Karachi from Delhi. 

16 Aug.—Refugees. Police used tear gas to disperse a crowd demon- 
strating outside the municipal offices in Karachi against the alleged 
failure of the authorities to make provision for more than 50,000 
refugees in the city. This demonstration was the culmination of a series 
which had been held outside the houses of Ministers since the start of 
the monsoon rains. Later the administrator of Karachi banned all 
public meetings in the city for a month, declaring that certain indi- 
viduals were trying to exploit the refugee situation for ulterior purposes. 

Agreement with India on measures to prevent communal clashes 
(see India). 


PALESTINE. 6 Aug.—An Israeli patrol clashed with an Arab Legion 
armoured column near Beersheba when, according to an Israeli army 
spokesman, Arab shepherds crossed the lines with their flocks under 
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cover of Legion fire. One Israeli soldier was killed and a number of 
Arabs were believed to have been shot. 


13 Aug.—It was announced in Haifa that ten Arab smugglers had 


: been killed and ten captured in a recent clash with an Israeli military 
patrol near Beersheba. 


16 Aug.—Mr Ben Gurion, the Israeli Prime Minister, addressing a 


convention of the Israel Workers’ Party spoke of the need for in- 


creasingly severe austerity since immigration could not be restricted 
£P600 m. would be required to absorb the 600,000 immigrants ex- 
pected within the following three years. One-third of this sum should 
be collected internally and the remainder from Jews abroad. 


PHILIPPINES. 7 Aug.—Korea. The President was reported to have 
offered to send a force of 5,000 fully equipped men to Korea in addition 
to the tanks already made available. 


POLAND. 8 Aug.—Defence. It was learned that Marshal Roko- 
ssovsky, C.-in-C. and Minister of War, had created the ‘League of 
Friends of the Soldier’ thus amalgamating auxiliary reserves, including 


- the voluntary militia, under the chairmanship of Stefan Matuszewski, 


former Minister of Propaganda, and vice-chairmanship of Marshal 


_ Rokossovsky and Marian Naszkowski, Chief of Army Political Educa- 
tion. 


14 Aug.—It was learned that Kazimierz Puzak, a Socialist leader and 


3 Speaker of the underground Parliament during the war, had died in 
prison aged sixty-seven. 


- PORTUGAL. 10 Aug.—Spain. Dr Salazar, Prime Minister, in an 
interview published in O Seculo, called for revision of the western 


Powers’ attitude to Spain as a means of cementing the front against 
Communism. Collaboration in the Iberian peninsula was a first essential 
of Atlantic solidarity. 

14 Aug.—Statement on future of Goa (see India). 


RHODESIA, NORTHERN. 12 Aug.—A new airport was opened at 
Livingstone by Lord Pakenham, British Minister of Civil Aviation. 


RUMANIA. 7 Aug.—Treason Trial. Three persons, including one 
woman, were sentenced to death in Bucharest on charges of treason and 
espionage on behalf of Yugoslavia. Nine other defendants received 
prison terms ranging from three to twenty-five years. 

14 Aug.—A new law was published providing the death penalty for 
negligence by workers leading to a public disaster, for theft and destruc- 
tion of military equipment, and for plotting against the State, spying, 
and economic sabotage. 


SIX-POWER CONFERENCE ON THE SCHUMAN PLAN. 
10 Aug.—The Quai d’Orsay announced that the five working parties set 
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SIX-POWER CONFERENCE ON THE SCHUMAN PLAN (continued) 
up by the conference had completed their reports and that the delegates 
had adjourned till the end of the month. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 4 Aug.—Korea, It was announced that the Govern- 
ment, following discussions with the U.S. Government, had decided 
to offer a fighter squadron with ground staff to help the U.N. forces in 
Korea. Service would be on a voluntary basis. 

It was also announced that in view of the international tension the 
Government were considering the further modernization and expansion 
of the South African armed forces. 

7 Aug.—South-west Africa. Dr Malan, Prime Minister, speaking at 
Keetmanshoop, said that demands on South-west Africa from forces 
outside South Africa had not ceased. Referring to the findings of the 
International Court of Justice he stated that he would not yield and 
‘saddle South-west Africa with the demands that are being made on her’, 

14 Aug.—South-west Africa. Gen. Smuts, in a message to the 
electors of South-west Africa, criticized the Government’s policy 
towards the territory and said that their decision not to send reports to 
the Trusteeship Council would have an adverse effect on South 
Africa’s international interests. 

15 Aug.—Defence. The heads of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
and the commanding officers of military districts met the Chief of the 
General Staff for discussions on the expansion and modernization of 
the armed forces. 


SPAIN. 2 Aug.—Mr Acheson’s opposition to proposed U.S. loan 
(see United States). 
3 Aug.—President Truman’s opposition to loan (see United States). 
Aug.—Protest against proposed U.S. loan (see International 
Socialist Conference). 


SWEDEN. 3 Aug.—Atlantic Pact. The Prime Minister, replying to a 
question at a press conference, said that Sweden would not join the 
Atlantic Pact even if formally invited to do so. 


THAILAND. 16 Aug.—Offer of troops for Korea accepted (see United 
States). 


THREE-POWER MEETING ON GERMANY. 16 Aug.—The 
Anglo-French-U.S. study group set up to consider the ending of the 
state of war with Germany and revision of the Occupation Statute 
resumed discussions in London. 


TRIESTE. 8 Aug.—The Yugoslav Military Government abolished all 
restrictions on traffic between Zones A and B. (Interzonal communica- 
tions had been interrupted early in May, soon after the elections in the 
Yugoslav Zone.) 
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TURKEY. 16 Aug.—Bulgaria. It was learned that the Government 
gates BF had received a Note from the Bulgarian Government announcing their 
_ decision to repatriate 250,000 Muslims to Turkey within three months. 


vern. UNITED NATIONS 


cided ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

cesin fF | 7 Aug.—Korea. The Council refused to give the W.F.T.U. a hearing 
on the subject of Korea following a statement by the W.F.T.U. repre- 

Nn the sentative accusing the unified command of terrorist bombing of the 

Nsion civilian population and of torturing political prisoners. 

13, Aug.—It was learned that a resolution on full employment had 

ng at fF been adopted for presentation to the General Assembly. It called on 
orces Governments to publish an annual statement of their economic objec- 
f the [ tives for the ensuing year together with their standards of full employ- 
| and ment. Governments were asked to intensify their efforts to achieve 
her’. [| equilibrium in their balance of payments at the highest possible level of 
) the _ mutually beneficial trade and to aim at the ultimate removal of quanti- 
olicy — tative restrictions on international trade; they were further requested to 
‘tsto § co-operate by national and international methods to maintain a high 
outh §— level and regular flow of capital for development purposes. 
' ‘ 14 Aug.—Korea. A resolution was unanimously adopted (in the 
‘orce — continued absence of the Soviet, Czechoslovak, and Polish delegates) 
fthe § to supply to the civil population of Korea whatever help was requested 
nof — bythe U.N. command there. 


15 Aug.—Forced Labour. The British and U.S. delegates tabled a 
joint resolution proposing that a small committee of independent 


loan fF experts be appointed by the U.N. Secretary-General and the director 

' of the I.L.O. to make a report on the Russian forced labour system. 
tes). | Mr Corley Smith (Britain) after quoting from Soviet documents said 
onal § that forced labour was both a fundamental part of Russia’s economy 


and a means of crushing all opposition and independent thought. The 
system had spread to the Soviet satellites, the most painful case being 
that of Czechoslovakia. A Canadian proposal to adjourn the discussion 
the till the next session of the Council was adopted by 8 votes to none with 
7 abstentions. 

Libya. Mr Pelt, the U.N. Commissioner for Libya, addressed 
the Council on Libya’s need for immediate and long-term technical 
assistance. 


The [INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
rag 4 Aug.—Korea. It was learned that the organization had offered a 
{1 m. loan for the relief of Korean refugees. 


ute 

SECRETARIAT 
all 6 Aug.—Mr Trygve Lie’s fifth annual report, which was issued, 
ins described the attack on South Korea as the worst of a series of dan- 
~a gerous crises which had arisen for the most part from the failure to 
the fF arrive at a settlement of post-war problems and the consequent failure 


to establish a collective security system based on univeral acceptance. 


t 


4 
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U.N. SECRETARIAT (continued) 

He emphasized that once peace had been restored in Korea it would be 
more urgent than ever to resume the process of negotiation and media- 
tion in order to avoid the danger of a third world war. Referring to his 
twenty-year programme for peace he said it was essential to gather 
round the same table the policy-making officials of the principal 
European Powers. 

7 Aug.—Mr Trygve Lie released extracts of a speech which he was 
to have made in London in July calling on the nations to look to their 
defences and form such bilateral and multilateral associations as would 
strengthen their security, in view of the failure to make peace and the 
consequent delay in establishing a collective security system in the 
United Nations. 

11 Aug.—Mr Trygve Lie left by air for Oslo. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
2 Aug.—Korea. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, continuing the discussion on 
procedure, supported the U.S. motion (tabled on 31 July) and said that 
Britain could not agree that the questions of Chinese representation and 
of the North Korean aggression were in any way linked, or that the 
solution of one could be made subject to the solution of the other. The 
U.S. motion would not prevent the U.S.S.R. from bringing concrete 
proposals for peace. Mr Malik’s speech was an example of the ‘upside 
down’ language of Soviet propaganda, and Russia’s peace programme 
for Korea resembled the ‘peaceful settlement’ in Czechoslovakia in 1938 
and again in 1948 when freedom died without a shot being fired. This 
was not the sort of settlement which some fifty-two members of the 
United Nations desired for Korea. The fact was that North Korea had 
attacked the Southern Republic and that the situation must be restored. 
This question was the gravest that the United Nations had ever faced 
and it must have priority in the Council’s deliberations. Adoption of the 
Soviet formula might imply that the Council had made no effort to settle 
the question by peaceful means. This was a manifest travesty of the 
facts since the first action of the Council was to call for an immediate 
cease-fire and for a withdrawal to the 38th parallel. It was North Korea’s 
defiance of the will of the United Nations that prevented a settlement. 

Mr Austin, the U.S. delegate, informed Mr Trygve Lie that the 
U.S.A. was sending three hospital ships to Korean waters and requested 
that the North Korean authorities be immediately informed of their 
designation and markings. 

3 Aug.—Korea. Mr Malik reaffirmed that the U.S.A. did not desire a 
peaceful settlement in Korea and declared that the conflict had started 
with an unprovoked attack from the South, with the help of U.S. 
military advisers. The hostilities were essentially a civil war in the same 
category as the American civil war or the recent war in China, from 
which foreign States had refrained. The U.S.A. had sent forces to 
Korea without a declaration of war and was therefore an aggressor. The 
Council must choose between two courses, either the U.S. road to war 
or the Soviet road to peace. 
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Mr Austin, having refuted the contention of U.S. aggression, said that 


_ if the U.S.S.R. really wanted the Council to find out who was respon- 
- sible for starting the war it might inadvertently expose the real villain. 
- The Council then decided by 8 votes to 1, with 2 abstentions, to discuss 


the U.S. motion as the first item on the agenda. They refused, at this 


- stage, to discuss the two Soviet items, voting by 5 to 5, with Egypt 


abstaining, against the first (Chinese representation), and by 7 to 3, with 
Yugoslavia abstaining, against the second (‘peaceful settlement’ in 
Korea). Mr Malik denounced the decision as ‘illegal’. 

4 Aug.—Korea. Mr Malik tabled a resolution calling on the Council 
to invite a representative of Communist China to take part in their 
discussions on Korea, and to grant a hearing to ‘representatives of the 
Korean people’. It also urged the end of hostilities in Korea and the 
withdrawal of foreign troops. He said that the question of North Korean 
representation was a matter of substance not procedure, as the issue 
was war or peace. It was intolerable for the Council not to hear the 
representative of the party against which the charges had been levelled. 
It was because the Council’s decisions were illegal that North Korea 
refused to bow before the United Nations. But they had an argument 
of great weight which had not been heard. The British and U.S. 
representatives stood firm against these arguments. 

South African assistance for Korea (see South Africa). 

7 Aug.—Canadian offer of an army brigade for Korea (see Canada). 

8 Aug.—Korea. Mr Malik read out a message received from the 
Foreign Minister of North Korea protesting against the ‘barbarous 
methods’ of U.S. bombing which was directed against undefended 
towns and industrial centres without military objectives. On the basis of 
this Mr Malik tabled a motion calling on the U.S. Government to cease 
the bombing of towns and the machine-gunning from the air of peaceful 
citizens. 

Mr Austin (U.S.A.) denounced the obstructive tactics of Mr Malik 
who, it was clear, would not abide by the rules of procedure or the 
expressed will of the Council. Inviting Mr Malik to obtain fresh instruc- 
tions from Moscow, he proposed a two-day adjournment during which 
the other delegations should consult together to determine what 
steps should be taken to assert the Council’s authority in the event 
of continued Soviet obstruction. Mr Malik, he said, was trying to per- 
suade the world that the U.S.A. was the aggressor, but it was the 
U.S.S.R. which had the power to call off the invading North Korean 
army and which even in the Council was helping the invaders against 
the will of fifty-three member States. Mr Malik was using his position 
as president to bring unsustained charges against the U.S.A. and South 
Korea and was ‘monkeying’ with the rules in order to prevent progress 
towards peace and discussion of the U.S. motion seeking to localize the 
conflict. The U.S. motion for an adjournment was carried by nine votes 
to one, with one abstention. 

A report received from the U.N. Commission in Korea said that 
stories of North Korean atrocities against wounded troops, prisoners, 
etc. continued to circulate, 
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U.N. SECURITY COUNCIL (continued) 

g July—Korea. A private meeting of all members of the Council, 
except the Soviet and Yugoslav delegates, was convened by Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb. A statement issued after the meeting said it had been agreed to 
discuss the decisions reached with Mr Malik. 

10 Aug.—Korea. Mr Malik, after a private discussion with the other 
delegations stated in public session that the views of the parties remained 
unchanged. Questioned by Dr Tsiang (China) he refused to give his 
ruling as president whether he felt himself bound by the Council’s 
decision of 25 June to invite a delegate from South Korea to the table, 
arguing that in the light of the Soviet resolution the question of inviting 
envoys of both South and North Korea was still under discussion. 

Mr Austin made a long speech directed against Russia’s part in the 
Korean conflict and asked whose aircraft, tanks, and training had made 
it possible for North Korea to defy the United Nations. Hundreds of 
lives could have been spared if all the member States had responded to 
the Council’s action; fear of war could be lifted from the earth if one 
member of the Council used its influence with North Korea. Mr 
Malik, commenting on this ‘slanderous statement’, said that North 
Korea was fighting with weapons ‘left there’ when the Soviet troops 
were withdrawn. 

11 Aug.—Korea. Mr Malik opened the meeting with a proposal to 
invite North and South Korean representatives to the Council's 
deliberations. Having voted on this point the Council could then decide 
whether to honour the previous invitation to South Korea to attend. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb reminded the Soviet delegate that the Republic of 
South Korea had been declared lawful by the United Nations and that it 
had been attacked by troops coming under the authority of a rival 
Korean Government. There was no reason to assume that wars between 
people of the same race were necessarily exempt from the decisions of 
the Council. He went on to speak of the Communist peril in Asia which, 
he said, was emerging against all the new States. 

14 Aug.—Korea. Sir Benegal Rau (India) proposed that a committee 
of the six non-permanent members of the Council be set up to study all 
the resolutions and proposals before them by a specified date. The 
smaller nations should be given this duty because ‘they are able to view 
the problem from the widest angle’. They would be able to hear any 
person they pleased. He pointed out that at some time the Council 
must frame its proposals for the future of Korea once hostilities had 
ceased and the North Korean forces been withdrawn. 

Meanwhile the procedural wrangle continued, M. Chauvel (France) 
condemning the Soviet tactics and Mr Malik declaring that the 
‘notorious dirty war’ waged by France against Viet Nam was on a par 
with U.S. intervention in Korea. 


UNITED STATES. 2 Aug.—Spain. Mr Acheson told a press con- 
ference that he opposed the Senate amendment providing a $100 m. 
loan to Spain (see p. 518) though he had no political objection to the 
granting of loans by the Export-Import Bank. 
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Atomic Energy. Mr Johnson, Secretary of Defence, and Gen. Bradley, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, attended a closed session of the 
joint Congressional atomic energy committee. Senator McMahon, 
chairman of the committee, said afterwards that the U.S.A. should sub- 
stantially expand its programme for production of hydrogen and atomic 
weapons. He intended to do everything he could to see that the lead 
held by the U.S.A. was maintained and increased. The appropriation 
for the Atomic Energy Commission in 1950 provided $650 m., and the 
President had asked for $260 m. extra for work on the hydrogen bomb. 

The Atomic Energy Commission announced that it had contracted 
with the Du Pont Company to build plant for the production of 
explosives for hydrogen bombs. 

3 Aug.—Atlantic Pact. It was learned that the Government has asked 
the Governments of other signatories of the North Atlantic Treaty what 
preparations they could make to the greater preparations now seen to be 
necessary for collective defence. British reply (see Great Britain). 

Spain. President Truman told a press conference that he opposed the 
Senate amendment providing an E.C.A. loan to Spain. There was 
nothing to prevent Spain from applying to the Export-Import Bank for 
such a loan. 

E.R.P. The Senate voted by 45 votes to 40 to exempt the $2,450 m. 
request for E.C.A. funds from the proposed 10 per cent cut in all non- 
defence items. 

4 Aug.—Defence. President Truman asked Congress for $1,155,930,000 
military funds over and above the $10,486,976,000 requested on 24 July, 
Of the new sum $950 m. was required for naval aircraft, $10,930,000 
for Army and Navy public works construction, and the balance of $35 m. 
to increase the contingency fund of the Secretary of Defence to a total 
of $85 m. 

The Army announced that 62,000 reservists would be called up 
during September and October for twenty-one months of duty. 

5 Aug.—Danish reply to U.S. inquiry on rearmament (see Denmark). 

6 Aug.—Mr Harriman in Tokyo (see Fapan). 

French reply to U.S. inquiry on rearmament (see France). 

7 Aug.—Korea. A military spokesman in Washington said that U.S. 
casualties in Korea were 2,616—153 killed, 1,590 wounded, and 873 
missing. 

Mr Harriman in Korea (see Korea). 

Defence. It was announced that the Marine Corps was to mobilize all 
its volunteer reserve of 80,000 officers and men. 

Australia. A recorded interview given by Mr Menzies to U.N. corres- 
pondents at Lake Success before leaving for Canada was broadcast. 
After speaking of the genuine friendship between Australia and America 
he said he had been negotiating with the International Bank for Ja loan 
for the purchase of capital’ goods not available outside the dollar area 
for Australian development schemes. He also said he did not regard 
British Commonwealth associations as inconsistent}with Britain’s taking 
part in Western Union and the Atlantic Treaty. 

8 Aug.—Message to Congress. President Truman sent a Message to 
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UNITED STATES (continued) 

Congress on the steps to be taken to ‘preserve our basic liberties and to 
protect the internal security of the U.S.A.’ at this time of international 
tension. He recommended that certain defects in the existing espionage 
laws be remedied but gave a warning against the enactment of laws 
which would damage the right of free speech. It would be totally un- 
realistic to outlaw the Communist Party for this would merely drive 
their subversive activities into more secret and dangerous channels. The 
only security against Communist activities lay in the legal defences 
against treason, espionage, and sabotage. 

Mr Henry Wallace resigned from the Progressive Party. 

Atomic Energy. It was announced that Mr Wilson had resigned as 
general manager of the Atomic Energy Commission because of his lack 
of confidence in Mr Gordon Dean, chairman of the Commission. 

g Aug.—Formosa. Mr Harriman returned to Washington from Tokyo 
and reported to the President. He later told a press conference that his 
trip had had nothing to do with Gen. MacArthur’s visit to Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek. He reaffirmed that there was ‘absolutely no change’ 
in U.S. policy towards Formosa and the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment. The U.S.A. did not intend to become involved in the Chinese 
civil war and was only concerned in neutralizing Formosa. 

Espionage. The Senate approved legislation permitting the war-time 
death penalty for espionage during the following two years. 

Recommendations of U.S.-Canada Mobilization Planning Committee 
(see Canada). 

10 Aug.—President Truman, questioned at a press conference about 
Mr Trygve Lie’s peace proposals, reaffirmed that he was always in 
favour of anything that would contribute towards international peace 
but that he would not agree to participate in a meeting of the heads of 
State. 

Economic Policy. The House of Representatives approved a Bill giving 
the President authority to impose wage, price, and rationing controls 
whenever he wished. 

11 Aug.—Defence. The Army announced the recall of 1,682 reserve 
officers of the medical, dental, and veterinary services and of 7,862 
officers from the unorganized reserve. 

The Air Force announced that it was calling up 50,000 reserves as an 
initial requirement. 

China. Mr Acheson, speaking to a press conference, referred question- 
ers on U.S. policy in Formosa to President Truman’s Message to Con- 
gress of 19 July. Replying to a further question he said that U.S. 
relations with Nationalist China would allow the provision of further 
U.S. military aid. 

12 Aug.—A report on “The Effects of Atomic Weapons’ was pub- 
lished by the Department of Defence and the Atomic Energy 

Commission. 

13 Aug.—Foreign Policy. Four Republican members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee issued a statement, approved by Gen. 
Vandenberg who was ill, severely criticizing the Administration's 
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foreign policy since the war, though acknowledging such successful 
bipartisan achievements as the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic 
Pact. The failure of American leadership in 1945 to recognize the true 
Soviet aims was a ‘major tragedy’, leading to the dispersal of U.S. 
military power in Europe. The Administration was also condemned for 
its Far Eastern policy which, opening at Yalta, had led by a chain of 
disasters to the loss of China and the war in Korea. 

14 Aug.—Korea. President Truman sent a message to President 
Syngman Rhee on the occasion of the second anniversary of the pro- 
clamation of the Republic of Korea. He expressed confidence that the 
aggressor would be repelled and that the people of Korea would achieve 
their freedom and independence. 

Defence. An Air Force spokesman said that an emergency radar 
screen had been put in operation round key industrial and atomic 
centres to guard against possible sneak air attacks. An outer screen 
extended along the Canadian border and half-way down the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts. 

15 Aug.—Tripartite talks on naval standardization (see Great 
Britain). 

16 Aug.—Korea. A military spokesman in Washington said that 
40,000 officers and men had left the U.S.A. for Korea since the in- 
vasion. 

The Ambassador of Thailand said after a meeting with the Secretary 
of Defence that the United Nations and the U.S.A. had accepted his 
Government’s offer to send 4,000 troops to Korea. 

Defence. Mr Johnson appealed to Congress for the immediate enact- 
ment of a universal military training law. 

Erratum. P. 518, line 35. The figures of the Senate vote on 1 August 
for a $100 m. loan to Spain should read 65 to 15. 


U.S.S.R. 4 Aug.—Mr Gromyko received the U.S. Ambassador. 

6 Aug.—Isvestia published an editorial, mainly devoted to American 
action in Korea, entitled ‘Ignorance on questions of International Law’. 
It defined as aggression any interference by a foreign power in the 
internal conflicts or civil wars of another State. 

8 Aug.—Tass reported that leaders of the Russian Orthodox Church 
had issued a world-wide peace appeal to Christians which denounced 
the continued war preparations of the ‘enemies of peace’ and emphasized 
the moral superiority of peace supporters. A general request to support 
the Stockholm Peace Appeal was directed to the World Council of 
Churches and to Roman Catholics. 

France. It was learned that the Government had received a Note from 
the French Government asking for information about the 2,000 French 
nationals still detained in the U.S.S.R. and suggesting the reorganiza- 
tion of repatriation commissions in both countries and the holding of a 
bipartite conference to complete the work of repatriation. 

It was also learned that the French Ambassador had repeated the 
request for information about the French Chargé d’ Affaires in Seoul and 
two of his assistants who were thought to be held by the North Koreans. 
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WESTERN UNION. 4 Aug.—Defence. Staff exercises directed by Gen. 
de Lattre de Tassigny, C.-in-C. of Western Union Land Forces, ended 
at Fontainebleau. A communiqué issued afterwards said that the 
exercises, which had covered all problems concerning the defence of 
western Europe, had been attended by the Chiefs of Staff and the 
Defence Ministers of the Brussels Treaty Powers and also by Gen. 
Hardy, Commander of the U.S. forces in Europe. Field-Marshal Mont- 
gomery, paying a tribute to Gen. de Lattre, said that they had never dis- 
agreed on the main principles of strategy. Any disagreement on details 
had now been settled. 


WORLD PEACE COMMITTEE. 16 Aug.—The praesidium of the 
World Peace Committee decided at a meeting in Prague that following 
the ‘successful completion of the collection of signatures for the 
Stockholm Peace Appeal’ a drive would be started against ‘all forms of 
war preparations, especially through a fight for the reduction of 
armaments’. 


YUGOSLAVIA. 3 Aug.—Trade agreement with western Germany (see 
Germany). 

8 Aug.—Britain. Marshal Tito received Mr Noel Baker, British 
Minister of Fuel and Power, and Mr Bottomley, Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary at the Board of Trade, who were staying in Belgrade on a 
private visit. Mr Kardelj, the Foreign Minister, and the British 
Ambassador were also present. 

10 Aug.—It was learned that the authorities had relaxed the frontier 
restrictions between Yugoslavia and Italy by allowing residents of 
Yugoslavia to meet relatives and friends in Italy at the various frontier 
posts, and exchange goods. 

14 Aug.—Marshal Tito, speaking in Belgrade, urged the formation 
all over the world of Communist Parties independent of the Kremlin. 
Existing Communist Parties had lost the confidence of the workers. 
They had become instruments of Soviet policy and were no longer 
struggling for the improvement of living standards. 

15 Aug.—Greece. It was learned that the Yugoslav Red Cross had 
informed the International Red Cross that it was now prepared, on 
conditions (not yet published), to return sixty-three Greek children 
moved to Yugoslavia during the civil war to their parents in Greece. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Elections in South-west Africa for representation in the 
South African Parliament. 

Meeting of Commonwealth Consultative Committee on 
economic aid to south-east Asia, London. 

International Conference of atomic scientists, Harwell. 
General election, Malta. 

General election, Denmark. 

Fifth annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
International Bank, Paris. 

Fifth annual meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
International Monetary Fund, Paris. 

Conference of Inter-Parliamentary Union, Dublin. 
Meeting of British, French, and U.S. Foreign Ministers, 
New York. 

Council of the F.A.O., tenth session, Washington. 

Meeting of the North Atlantic Council, New York. 
Meeting of Commonwealth representatives to discuss 
matters connected with the Torquay Conference on Tariffs 
and Trade, London. 

U.N. General Assembly, fifth session, Lake Success. 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade—third round of 
tariff negotiations, Torquay. 

Committee of Ministers of the Council of Europe, Rome. 
General election, Brazil. 

Conference of Institute of Pacific Relations, Lucknow. 
General Council of the I.R.O., sixth session, Geneva. 
General and local elections, eastern Germany. 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference, New Zealand. 
Meeting of the Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, fifth session, Torquay. 
Congressional elections—U.S.A. 

Municipal elections, west Berlin. 
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